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few and but half-just, have a reacting effect upon the sense
of justice which produced them, developing it and causing
it gradually to produce more and juster laws. By this
system of laws the citizens are taught to abstain from
doing serious injuries to each other, and a spirit of sym-
pathy is fostered which disposes them to help each other
in difficulties. The morality which thus springs up does
not at the beginning influence the citizens in their dealings
with foreigners, but is supposed to be inseparable from the
civic relation. In a time of general intercourse between
nations the obligations of justice become in a certain degree
recognised even between foreigners, but grudgingly, and
active sympathy between them scarcely exists at all.

A similar process goes forward in the Christian Com-
monwealth, and, as it includes all mankind, the sense of
duty which springs up in it is a sense of duty to man as
man, and whatever kindness it fosters is also not exclusive
but truly cosmopolitan or humane. In the Christian Com-
monwealth also the sense of duty gives birth to laws ; and
whatever laws are common to all secular states arc trans-
ferred to it, while some new ones are suggested by its
peculiar conditions. But whereas in other states the
greatest importance is attached to these laws and the
greatest trouble taken to make them as just, as numerous,
and as exact as possible, in the Christian Commonwealth
a different view is taken. The laws themselves are not
considered as very important; no pains are bestowed
upon forming them, precisely; and they exist rather as
rules generally understood in the minds of the citizens
than as written statutes. On the other hand, that sense of
obligation in which all laws have their origin is regarded
as inexpressibly important. Every expedient is used to